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KILLING THE 
MOUPES 

Dangerous 
No backup. 
Vicious 

The RCMP is in 


INVESTIGATIVE REPORT 


PUSHING THE 
ENVELOPES: 

Andrew Coyne’s 

debut column p.28 


LIZ & PHIL . 

60 YEARS OF 


LOOKING THE 
OTHER WAY 




































































‘Mv sucfciestion (and it’s crot to 
be the best), proclaim Dec. 31 
Guy Lombardo Day in Canada’ 






































Think you don't have the opportunity 
to talk to all of your customers one-on-one? 
(Psst - you already do.) 


(Psst - you already do.) 




FACE OF THE WEEK 
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Jhe Ultimate Family Room 

















'We was black in the ’60s, man. Now a [rap 
star] from Something Housing Project is 
going to tell me what it is to be black?' 

JAZZ GREAT WYNTON MARSALIS TALKS TO KENNETH WHYTE ABOUT 50 
CENT AND BRITNEY, THE 'N' WORD, AND HOW THE 'EOS HURT JAZZ 
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MULTIPLY SECURITY 
AND MAXIMIZE UPTIME. 












MORE 


FUELMFFICIENT 
VEHICFES TFIAN 
THE COMPETITION 


WOULD CARE 

% ^ ^ 

TO ADMIT, 
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The all-new Accord. 
Isn’t evolution great? 


A New Level of Accord. 




























































































































































































































































































The Canadian Freestyle Team plans to “own the podiuin”at the 
2010 Vancouver Olympics in the Aerial and Mogul competitions. 

















FREESTYLE 

HEROES 



Just a few of the faces on the 
Canadian Freestyle Skiing team 



CANADA POST 

ENHANCES 

CFSA 

SPONSORSHIP 




AERIALS: 















Canadian Freestyle Ski Team Members 



2007/2008 Events Calendar 


It all comes down 
to 6 questions 

How can I afford the house, the car, and the 
college fund? Can I handle my debts? How much 
insurance is enough? What about retirement? 

BY JASON KIRBY, JOHN INTINI AND COLIN CAMPBELL 




















































































































FACING THE 

NEW REALITY OF 

RETIREMENT 

Financial planners promise golden years in the 
lap of luxury, but many Canadians are finding 
they have to downsize their retirement dreams 
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HOOKED 
ON THE 

SPENDING 

HIGH 

Compulsive shopping is 

brink of financial ruin 








NOT LIVE ON BALONEY AND BEANS, us a lovely life in Toronto," 
YOU STILL NEED TO LIVE LIFE.’ 5,Vth^ToS"prf^> 
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Canon 

imageANYWARE 










































































































/ ‘CANCER, CHRONIC FATIGUE, UGLY OUST PLAIN POOR. I LOVE ALL Y’ALL, DON’T YOU MESS 
WITH ME NO MORE’-PRINCE EXPRESSES HIS DIAIN FOR HIS OWN FANS’ WEBSITES IN A NEW SONG 

































THE BACK PAGES 


Living happily 
never after 































GIVE THE GIFT THAT WRAPS UP THE WORLD 





































































































































-Aeeoulutg Xiy<aifeeSeijfuiiijm>iia\miJi\... 

More Doctors 
smoke LINCOLNS 
than any other 
ci!/arette!%- 


SuiiM th' LiMeofti and^ow 11 a^m: Ctfi th, pmmifUm {UmomI 
















































































































THE END 


Michael Joseph Sampson 

1935-2007 

He was a mild-mannered lake boat pilot until an 
icy plunge made him a foul-mouthed hermit 


M ichael Joseph Sampson was born in Sampsonville, 
N.S., on Cape Breton Island, to John Henry and 
Annie Marie Charlotte Sampson, on Jan. 21,1935, 
the baby of four. His mother, who often still went by 
her maiden name, McPhee, and whom people called Minnie, was 
a homemaker. John H.—a Sampsonville lad in a village of Sampsons, 
most of them relations—raised livestock and vegetables on 40 acres 
overlooking Bras d’Or Lake. He 
also worked as a stevedore for the 
Mersey Paper Co. and, as a side¬ 
line, erected and maintained the 
telephone lines when they finally 
reached the village in the 1950s. 

Though Michael was born dur¬ 
ing the Depression, Sampsonville 
likely would have been little dif¬ 
ferent in fatter times. Minnie 
walked into town each day for a 
50-cent stipend scrubbing floors, 
then baked the family bread and 
made their clothes. Mike, like his 
siblings, remained in school until 
just old enough—his early teens— 
to work. Then he and Tony, a 
brother, farmed and cut cord- 
wood in the bush, staying for days 
eating canned meat and snaring 
rabbit. At first snow, John H. and 
Old Dark, a horse, hauled out the 
wood; as they stacked the sleigh, 

Dark would crane his neck, “look¬ 
ing round and almost telling us, 

‘Look, that’s enough, don’t put 
more,’ ’’ says Tony. 

When Mike turned 17, Tony, by 
then a deckhand on the cargo boats that plied the Great Lakes and 
up the St. Lawrence, sold the captain on his brother. “You had to 
be 18,” says Tony. “I didn’t tell.” It was hard labour but better than 
Sampsonville work, says Tony, and “you had your room and board 
and when we started it was $149 a month-big money for us.” Mike 
rose from watchman to wheelsman to second mate and, as a pilot, 
eased vessels through dicey spots on the Detroit River or Thousand 
p Islands. At one port of call, Montreal—where for a time Tony ran a 
^ casse-croute with his wife, Jeanne—Mike met Fleurette, Jeanne’s dark- 
> haired sister and a waitress at the restaurant. They married, winter- 
§ ing in Sampsonville, where Mike, “a wonderful, well-polite, well- 
M mannered” man, as one relation recalls, wore white shirts and ties, 
Z teased his cousins about their boyfriends and, with his pay, bought 
[Jj cheap property at tax auction, collecting a wad of deeds. 

^ Then, in March 1975, Mike fell through thin ice on Bras D’Or 
Z Lake. Bobbing in the frigid cold, he heaved in vain against the 
90 


water’s shale-like surface. His cries drew a nearby cousin, who hauled 
him to shore. Despite being in the water nearly an hour, he saw no 
doctor. “They couldn’t believe he survived,” says a relation. “He 
was a pretty tough-bodied man.” Still, he was transformed. He began 
cursing and shouting, spoke nonsense and did not wash. “Don’t 
look at me or I’ll hit ya!” he once told a visitor. Many blamed the icy 
waters. “That’s what everybody says,” one friend notes. “But who 
knows. Might have been just some¬ 
thing he decided to do. Play the 
fool.” He lost his job and Fleurette, 
and, after inheriting the old home¬ 
stead, let it go to ruin, with rotting 
cars and trucks strewn across the 
yard. When the county called the 
property dangerous and unsightly, 
ordering it cleaned, he did noth¬ 
ing. “He’d get peeved and say, ‘I 
don’t have to do this, they’re not 
touching my property, they can’t 
do this, they can’t do that,’ ” says 
a relation. “But he soon found out 
they could.” Spotting a demolition 
crew one morning, Mike protested, 
forcing police to jail him for the 
day. Nothing was left when he 
returned. “He had no place to go,” 
says a relation. “Nobody wanted 
him. He was very, very dirty.” 

“Crazy Mike,” as some called 
him, spent weeks sleeping in his 
old Ford truck. Though he longed 
for his old land, he settled instead 
in a trailer with no power or water 
two kilometres into the forest, 
“totally alone in the wilderness,” 
says a friend. With his beard grown long he stole into town behind 
the grocer’s, collecting old lettuce, tomatoes and apples. In winter 
he fed cordwood into an old stove in his trailer. “We used to tell him 
he was going to burn to death,” says a relation. “That’s all right,” g 
he’d say. “If it happens, it happens, I won’t know.” Not long ago, t 
Melba Calder, a niece, bumped into Mike in town. “He was cleaner ^ 
than normal,” she says. “His hair was clean. His beard was clean and ^ 
brushed.” Together they reminisced. “He was recalling his father | 
and his mother both. He said, ‘You know, I never heard him raise j 
his voice to anyone. Ever. Did you?’ ” □ 

Three days later, on Oct. 29, a friend found the trailer burned. i 
Mike, whose remains have yet to be officially identified, was 72. Not z 
far away, stowed in the woods in an old safe that water damage had g 
long ago fused shut, were the deeds to local property he had pur- a 
chased years ago, said today to be worth as much as $2 million. 

BY NICHOLAS KOHLER a 




